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“Christian Action” 


Sounding an orthodox note in theology and a liberal note in politics, a new organization of Protestant 
Christians presents its manifesto. 


Some 200 men and women—pastors, theologians, lay- 
men and seminary students—met at Howard University 
in Washington, D. C., September 14-15, and formed an 
association to be known as Christian Action. It absorbs 
the group known as the Frontier Fellowship and is ex- 
pected to have a close relationship with the Fellowship of 
Southern Churchmen. The organization will steer clear 
of what Reinhold Niebuhr called the “rather pathetic fel- 
low-travelers,” who “have debased Christian radicalism 
by subservience to Stalinism.” On the other hand it will 
seek to avoid what he described as “a tvpe of conservatis.n 
in which Christian pietism becomes a screen for an un- 
Christian economic order.” 

David Burgess of the Fellowship of Southern Church- 
men warned of an engulfing fear. “Many Christian lay- 
men now hesitate to take a stand on any controversial 
question of race or labor or international relations, for 
fear of being labelled and associated with suspected men.’ 

Professor Kenneth Underwood of Yale Divinity School 
expressed his concern thus: “The Protestant churches 
need an organization of Christians independent of official 
agencies, which has developed clear consensus and con- 
viction as to how to relate the Gospel to the modern po- 
litical economy. This organization would have an open 
caucus in the church from the local community to the top 
level organizations such as the National Council of 
Churches.” 

The group adopted the following: 


Statement of Purpose 


“We are a group of Christians and church members 
who have met in Washington seeking to discern the 
judgment of God upon ourselves and seeking to find a 
way to fulfill our common responsibilities under God. We 
seek to establish an organization which will serve the 
purposes and position set forth below and we invite the 
co-operation of all who can join with us in them. 

“We believe the Gospel of Jesus Christ summons us to 
face fearlessly the political, economic, and social realities 
of our time, and to act responsibly for the healing of the 
whole man and of society. We are conscious of the need 
for a community within the churches working for a con- 
tinuing appraisal and application of theology, liturgy, and 
church policy to these realities. We are convinced that 
God has drawn us together to organize such a community 


made up of men and women committed to common pur- 
poses. Our task is to work primarily within and through 
our churches and ecumenical agencies, such as the Na- 
tional Council of Churches. The true Church is God’s in- 
strument properly transcending class, racial, and national 
loyalties. We are members of churches; we share their 
shortcomings ; and we are under divine obligation to bring 
their fullest resources to bear on our common tasks. 

“We affirm that the Gospel impels us to work together 
for a responsible society—local, national, and world-wide 
—which will give each person or group a fair and equal 
opportunity to develop his full potentialities. This in- 
volves judgment on the political, economic, and social 
policies of our country; it also involves responsibility to 
seek constructive policy by aiming at a consensus on 
the relation of the Gospel to social issues and through 
common action in the light of this consensus. Church 
members have a responsibility as Christians to work in the 
power structures and center of influence in society, and 
to speak and act on concrete issues as they arise. 


“Chief among the evils confronting the Church are wide 
economic inequalities, racialism, conflict in a divided 
world, and the growing insecurity, disillusionment, and 
fear which have placed millions under the jeopardy of 
totalitarian enslavement. We recognize that our failures 
and shortcomings have contributed to this disorder, and 
that the menace of international communism reveals in a 
special way the failure of the Church to be true to its 
Lord. 


‘We reject all kinds of totalitarianism. We reject the 
absolute identification of capitalism, socialism, or any 
economic and political system with the will of God. Judg- 
ments about the political economy must be made as re- 
sponse to the dynamic activity of God in concrete, specific 
situations and as an effort to integrate and coordinate 
these responses into some over-all policies. We reject the 
irresponsible exploitation of anti-communism to undercut 
freedom through intimidation. We confess with shame 
that we as a nation, though blessed with extraordinary 
power and wealth, have frequently been confused and 
have often failed men of good will who have looked to us 
for leadership. 

“Though the majority of us agree that military power 
is necessary to withstand political tyranny, none of us 
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places major reliance upon military power or accepts un- 
critically the decisions of the military. As churchmen we 
recognize that the paramount objective of both church 
and government must be to open channels of reconciliation, 
rehabilitation, and reform. 


“These are some further judgments we make as Chris- 
tians today in the present situation: 


“—Our American foreign policy should seek in coopera- 
tion with other nations, principally under the United Na- 
tions, the cooperative development of world resources and 
a firm defense against totalitarianism and against the domi- 
nation of world markets by any one nation or coalition of 
nations. 


“The national community through its government 
must take action to maintain a high and stable level of 
economic activity, avoiding inflation and depression. 

“All discrimination and segregation on the basis of 
race, Class, creed, or national origin must be eliminated 
from our national life. The Church must begin with its 
own sin in this area. 

“There must be reform of American politics to secure 
responsible, cohesive party action and integrated adminis- 
trative and legislative policy. 

“—Our traditional civil liberties must be preserved and 
extended in the face of the attacks upon them which ex- 
ploit present fears. 

“May God rule our actions, overruling our errors, unto 
the redemption of the world through Jesus Christ. Amen.” 


The Christian Century (October 3) in reporting the 
conference noted that it had “revised the original state- 
ment of aims to allow pacifists to become members. Com- 
munists and, by implication, fellow travelers are barred. 
Christian Action meets a felt need among Christian lib- 
erals. Certainly it is wise to bar Communists from its 
ranks. It will, however, have to exercise great caution lest 
it equate all Christian radicals with ‘fellow travelers.’ ” 
Reiterating a statement it had previously made concerning 
the sharp controversy in which the Methodist Federation 
for Social Action had become involved, the Century ob- 
served that “unofficial social action groups are most valu- 
able when they provide a meeting ground for liberals and 
radicals. Liberals need constantly to be stimulated by the 
questions honest radicals raise.” Some such groups, in- 
cluding the M. F. S. A., “Have not been sufficiently re- 
strictive in accepting members. However, in its attempt 
to establish its ‘middle of the road’ position, Christian 
Action runs into the danger of being too restrictive. There 
are already too many church organizations that blow 
neither hot nor cold. Because of the great need for sane 
and Christian thinking on the issues with which it has 
organized to deal, we hope Christian Action will take its 
stand on the Christian position without regard to right, 
left or center. If it spends its time watching to see 
whether it is too far left or too far right, it will get 
nothing done.” 


On Being a Christian Wheat Farmer 


A small group of wheat farmers recently met in the 
First Congregational Church, Jamestown, N. D., to con- 
sider a number of questions, including the following : “Can 
we discover in the production and marketing of wheat 
a sense of Christian vocation, a ‘calling’ worthy to be re- 
garded as sacred? Is there a ‘Christian’ way to farm on 
the Great Plains?” The group was the second in a series 


encouraged by the Agricultural Relations Department of 
the Council for Social Action, Congregational Christian 
Churches. An earlier report came from a group of dairy 
farmers in Wisconsin. Rev. Shirley E. Greene, Merom, 
Ind., is circulating a mimeographed report of the North 
Dakota findings, stating that the supply of the report from 
Wisconsin is exhausted. 

The statement of the North Dakota farmers included 
the following : 

“Recognizing our obligation as Christian stewards, and 
recognizing the land to be a trust given us to use as Chris- 
tian stewards, we will so farm that as much will be pro- 
duced as possible, consistent with the best conservation 
practices as accepted in our community, and in such a 
manner that when we pass our ‘talents’ on to the next op- 
erator, the land will be in better state for producing than 
when we received it. 

“We believe in farming as a way of life and that the 
family unit is the first consideration. We believe that the 
family-sized farm, where management is by the family 
and the greater amount of labor is furnished by the family, 
fits best into the concept of a Christian farmer in the 
Great Plains Area. 

“We believe that a Christian farmer . . . should operate 
a farm large enough to provide a satisfactory standard 
of living, pay operating expenses, and provide a reason- 
able reserve for the payment of debts, emergencies, and 
for the education of the youngsters. The farm should not 
be larger than required to provide these essentials, because 
a Christian farmer recognizes his responsibility to the 
community. He wishes that community to contain as 
many families as it can support under the standards listed 
above. ... 

“The Christian farmer in the Great Plains Wheat Area 
should be affiliated with some farm organization. It is 
only by united effort and a group approach that he can 
become vocal in the matters of legislation and _ policy 
formulation at higher levels than the local community. The 
Christian member of such an organization will assume his 
full responsibility to keep the organization democratic and 
true to the voice of the people. There is a grave danger 
of such organization growing to the point where indi- 
viduals lose their democratic voice—both through their 
own indolence and through power asserted by their leaders. 


“We believe that cooperatives both of the marketing 
and the purchasing type are valuable to the Christian 
farmer. ... 

“We believe that futures dealing is basically wrong. 
At least the good that the Board of Trade is supposed to 
do is to often offset to a greater degree by its misuses. 
This is a form of gambling—and gambling with some- 
thing that does not actually exist. Prices can be manipu- 
lated by trading in the ‘pit’ and herein we find the ‘other 
fellow’ setting the price the farmer receives for his pro- 
duct. 

“We believe there must be a certain amount of govern- 
ment control to achieve equitable prices and to sustain 
what would be considered an ‘ever normal granary’ prin- 
ciple. There is nothing basically wrong with government 
contributing to the welfare of as large a segment of its 
population as is the farmer by securing to him cost of 
operation. This should not go to the extent of un-Chris- 
tian favoritism, nor be at the expense of any other group. 
But in accepting such security the farmer must likewise 
be willing to accept some limitations on production. With- 
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out the one the other cannot be justified. Society as a 
whole must be protected and the Christian farmer in as- 
sisting in the building of his government program should 
keep all his fellow-men in mind. 

“Although as a group we do not know enough about 
this subject to make very positive statements, it certainly 
seems to us that the United States must surely have a 
responsibility towards the rest of the world and especially 
the hungry part of it. We do desire to state the following 
as our feeling in this matter. We ask: 

“1. Vigorous application of the Reciprocal Trade Treaty 
program in the direction of progressively freer interna- 
tional trade in agricultural commodities. 

“2. Creation, under F. A. O., of some sort of world- 
wide ever-normal-granary program balancing surpluses 
against shortages around the world and over the years. 

“3. Acceptance by the U. S. A. of increasing volumes 
of industrial imports so that other countries may build 
up dollar credits with which to buy needed food and 
clothing.” 


“Pattern for Industrial Peace” 


After a ten-year struggle marked by “the most intense 
bitterness” in union-management relations the Chicago 
barrel plant of the Inland Steel Container Company estab- 
lished industrial peace “with extraordinary speed and 
skill.” How this was done is described vividly in a “case 
study”? by William Foote Whyte, a professor in the New 
York State School of Industrial and Labor Relations, 
Cornell University. 


The “old family management,” before the plant was 
taken over by Inland Steel, was “probably one of the 
most ruthless managements ever to perform upon the 
American scene.” From 1940 to 1944 the foremen could 
get no help from their superiors in solving their problems 
and the union could get no action through the normal 
grievance procedure. It could, however, and did, do so 
through “wildcat strikes.” In the next year and a half 
relations were so tense that a new contract could not be 
negotiated. In 1946 a strike lasted 197 days. By that 
time Inland Steel was seriously considering closing the 
plant permanently. In late July, 1946, an agreement to end 
the strike was finally reached. But there was bitter an- 
tagonism between the management and the workers. 

Shortly before negotiations for a new contract were 
begun in 1947, Lawrence G. Shafer was appointed as in- 
ternational representative of the Steel Workers Union to 
the local. He had learned to realize the possibilities and 
values of union-management cooperation. In spite of the 
decided skepticism of the union officers it proved to be 
possible to reach a contract acceptable to both sides. Both 
management and men were relieved and happy—if doubt- 
ful. 

Gradually, it was found possible to develop “a close 
consulting and cooperative relationship” between union 
and management. By the end of 1948 daily production 
was higher than “the maximum estimates of the engineers 
who had set up the lines.” This has been sustained. Yet 
the incentive rates have not changed much. 


Human Relations and Productivity 


Why did this happen? The author’s reply is that re- 
search in a number of situations has shown that “pro- 


1 Pattern for Industrial Peace. By William Foote Whyte. 
New York, Harper & Brothers, 1951. $3.50. 
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ductivity fluctuates with changes in human relations.” Even 
in measuring the capacity of machines emotional factors 
are involved in the attitude of the men toward the main- 
tenance of the machines and toward improvements in the 
machines themselves. Furthermore, the workers tend to 
set a quota which they consider a “fair day’s work” be- 
yond which they will not go, regardless of incentive rates. 
“”.. When there is . . . hatred and distrust of management, 
the worker is pulled in two directions. ... An extra dollar 
and a pat on the back from the foreman . . . can hardly 
compensate (in most cases) for eight hours a day of 
ostracism from the work group. So most workers will 
go after the bonus up to a certain point, and then they 
will pull back. . . . Under those conditions, they work in- 
efficiently and under nervous tension. 

“Several studies have shown that where such worker- 
management hostility exists, less than one in ten of the 
workers will do the production job he is capable of.” On 
the other hand, if they trust management they can “turn 
their energies all in one direction instead of constantly 
balancing the pull of management and money against the 
pull of fellow workers. . . . Money has only limited 
drawing power in a social system shot through with con- 
flict and distrust.” 

A Gratifying Outcome 

Both members of management and the union members 
at the barrel plant have gained. Both of them have higher 
earnings. But this is not all. “By the profit yardstick” 
these management men are “highly successful.” 

“To the workers, the new relationship has meant the 
assurance of continuous earnings and high earnings. . 
The union officers . . . can feel their own positions more 
secure in the favorable earnings opportunities enjoyed by 
the rank and file. They can also take pride in helping 
to make these high earnings possible.” Both sides feel 
the satisfaction of achievement. 


In the period of conflict the lack of respect shown the 
representatives of the men by management was an acute 
problem for union officers and the rank and file workers. 
Union members now “seem to get an important vicarious 
satisfaction from seeing their elected representatives, their 
own people, accepted on an equal footing by members of 
top management.” Union members “can now stand up be- 
fore the community and speak with pride of their organiza- 
tion.” The general manager reports that “winning the 
respect of the union officers and members has given him 
one of the greatest satisfactions he has ever enjoyed... . 
The foreman feels increasingly that he is running his own 
department and has the respect of employes as well as of 
management.” Both workers and management now have 
peace of mind. 


For Fair Play in Congress 


During the summer Senator Estes Kefauver took the 
microphone one Sunday evening for Drew Pearson, dur- 
ing the latter’s absence from the country. Some of the 
things he said are of increasing significance and warrant 
reproducing here. We quote him in part: 


“I want to talk to you about a subject that has been 
bothering all of us. This is the way in which the names 
of eminent and respectable citizens have been smeared on 
the floors of Congress and in some committees. 


1 Broadcast over American Broadcasting Company’s network, 
August 26, 1951. 
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“That sort of thing isn’t in line with what we like to 
think of as traditional Americanism—which gives every 
man a chance for self defense. One never knows whether 
he will be next on the list to be smeared. You or I may 
be. General Marshall was, and I would never have sus- 
pected that he would be. So, you see, it could happen to 
any one of us. 

“Most members of Congress—and most congressional 
committees—don’t follow these tactics, but it is the few 
that hurt Congress as a whole. . . . If some rules aren’t 
adopted, why I can even see the day approaching when 
the people will actually fear their Congress and Congress- 
men will fear each other.” 

Explaining the resolutions he had just joined in spon- 
soring, Senator Kefauver continued: 


“For a long time I have thought that we ought to have 
over-all rules for conducting congressional investigations. 
My experience with the Crime Committee, of which I 
formerly was chairman, emphasized that need in my mind. 
We tricd to give everyone a fair break before that com- 
mittee. Frequently, we were dealing with tough customers 
who didn’t want to cooperate. But despite it all, we made 
certain that anyone who wanted benefit of counsel, got 
counsel. And we saw to it that counsel had the right to 
ask his client questions designed to bring out every bit 
of information. We offered anyone whose name was used 
an opportunity to explain his side of the question. 


“Nevertheless, we sometimes had to make decisions 
without precedent. This was particularly true when tele- 
vision coverage of the hearings developed. Therefore, all 
of us on the Crime Committee realized that there ought 
to be some over-all rules—that the Senate as a whole ought 
to set up these rules. . 

“On August 9, Senator Joe McCarthy, of Wisconsin, 
named on the floor of the Senate a number of persons. He 
accused these people of being Communists and of other 
things. When he had completed naming these persons, he 
said this in part—and T am quoting now from Senator 
McCarthy on Page 9923 of the Congressional Record of 
August 9: 

“*Some of them (speaking of the persons named) may 
be able to prove that they are neither security nor loyalty 
risks. If so, they have been hurt by this publicity, and T 
regret it.’ 

“That's what Senator McCarthy said. Now I certainly 
am in favor of rooting any Communists out of govern- 
ment. But when we start to do that—when we make 
statements that may ruin a person for the rest of his life— 
then I think we ought to be pretty sure of what we are 
talking about—and any regrets that we have later for 
mistakes made will not help much... . 

“On the following day—August 10—Senator Cain of 
Washington called up resolutions to relieve from contempt 
citations two persons who had heen cited by the Crime 
Committee during my chairmanship. . . . 

“T noted that Senator McCarthy, joining in a colloquy 
with Senator Wiley, had this to say—and now I am quot- 
ing Senator McCarthy from the Congressional Record 
for August 10: 

“‘Let us keep in mind,’ Senator McCarthy said, ‘that 
if we apply a rule to what the Senator calls the worst 
criminals (the two persons cited in the contempt cases 
before the Crime Committee) we apply the same rule to 
the best people. Persons under investigation are neither 
the worst, nor the best, until they have been convicted.’ 
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“Now—that’s the problem! Persons under investiga- 
tion — or against whom charges have been made — are 
neither the worst, nor the best, until they have been con- 
victed or until these charges have been proven. 

“Senator McCarthy recognized the problem when it 
concerned these persons who were before the Crime Com- 
mittee. Therefore, he must also recognize it when he 
brings charges against government employes—and says 
that if he is wrong, they have been hurt and he regrets 
it.” 

The Two Resolutions 

“Tet me tell you first about the resolution which gives 
a person the right to answer back. You know, of course, 
that a member of Congress has what is called ‘constitu- 
tional immunity’ for what he says on the floor of Congress. 
This means that he cannot be sued for what he says there 
—nor can he be questioned in any other place for what 
he says there. 

“There’s a good, sound, historical basis for this immu- 
nity—dating back, I suppose, to the field of Runneymede, 
when our Anglo-Saxon forebears began fashioning our 
liberties and saw that the legislative body—the very bed- 
rock of liberty—needed protection from the king... . 

“Now our resolution doesn’t do away with the ‘consti- 
tutional immunity’ clause—you can’t do away with it short 
of a constitutional amendment, and I am not sure that 
such an amendment would be wise. 

“Our resolution simply says that a member of Congress 
shall have the duty, if he intends to say something against 
an individual, to first notify that person of his intention. 
Then the individual—the private citizen who is going to 
be attacked—shall have the right to file with the secretary 
of the Senate, or the clerk of the House, a sworn state- 
ment in answer. That statement will be read on the floor 
by the clerk or secretary—and will be published in the 
Congressional Record.” 

After explaining the procedure to be followed in case 
time is lacking for advance notification, the Senator con- 
tinued : 

“Now about the other resolution. Here we tried to do 
two things—namely to set up a procedure that protects 
the fundamental rights of the individual and yet at the 
same time preserves without impairment the whole pro- 
cess of congressional investigation, which is so vital to the 
proper functioning of our democracy. This is not an easy 
balance to strike, as you may well realize. 

“Briefly, the resolution provides that a person shall be 
notified of the nature of the charges against him, of the 
matter to be inquired into, and of the material to be pre- 
sented. 

“Tt requires that he be given an opportunity to pre- 
sent evidence in his own behalf, and that he be permitted 
counsel. It gives counsel the right to ask questions of 
his client to bring out all pertinent facts, and to file ques- 
tions to be answered by witnesses who have testified 
against his client. At the conclusion he has the right to 
file a rebuttal statement. 

“Our safeguards are outlined regarding subpoenas, in- 
formation developed in executive session, protection for 
the private affairs of individuals, and so on. 

“There is nothing radical here—all of these procedures 
are followed by the best investigating committees—but as 
I said before there ought to be an over-all policy and uni- 
form standards.” 


Printed in U.S.A. 
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